to control himself in practice, too. In proof of which he
presented him with the books bought with money which he had
saved up during a long period of time.
I could not help laughing and crying as I listened to the poor
old man; so he knew how to lie on occasion! The books were
carried into Pokrovsky's room and arranged on the shelves.
Pokrovsky at once guessed the truth. The old man was in-
vited to dinner. We were all so merry that day; after dinner we
played forfeits and cards; Sasba was in wild spirits and I was
hardly less so. Pokrovsky was attentive to me and kept seek-
ing an opportunity to speak to me alone, but I would not let
him. It was the happiest day of all those four years of my life.
And now come sad, bitter memories, and I begin the story
of my gloomy days. That is why, perhaps, my pen moves
more slowly and seems to refuse to write more. That is why,
perhaps, I have dwelt in memory with such eagerness and such
love on the smallest details of my trivial existence in my happy
days. Those days were so brief; they were followed by grief,
black grief, and God only knows when it will end.
My troubles began with the illness and death of Pokrovsky.
He fell ill about two months after the last incidents I have
described here. He spent those two months in unceasing efforts
to secure some means of subsistence, for he still had no settled
position. Like all consumptives he clung up to the very last
moment to the hope of a very long life. A post as a teacher
turned up for him, but he had a great distaste for that calling.
He could not take a place in a government office on account of
his health. Besides, he would have had to wait a long time for
the first instalment of his salary. In short, Pokrovsky met with
nothing but disappointment on all sides and this tried his
temper. His health was suffering, but he paid no attention to
it. Autumn was coming on, every day he went out in his thin
little overcoat to try and get work, to beg and implore for a
place, which was inwardly an agony to him; he used to get
his feet wet and to be soaked through with the rain, and at last
he took to his bed and never got up from it again. ... He
died in the middle of autumn at the end of October.
I scarcely left his room during the whole time of his illness,
I nursed him and looked after him. Often I did not sleep for
nights together. He was frequently delirious and rarely quite
himself; he talked of goodness knows what, of his post, of his
books, of me, of his father . . . and it was then I heard a
great deal about his circumstances of whirfr T fr^ nnt